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answered at intervals, "Allahu Akbar," now the password of
their province, and the city -slept dark below with its silent
groves and sands around. Remembrances of India and Syria,
of Europe and home, now seemed as if belonging to another
planet, or the indistinct unreality of a dream; while Arabia and
the Kaseem stood out in the definite solidity of actual existence.
Now the semblances are reversed; yet at that time, when
thinking on the waste of intervening deserts and seas yet to
traverse, I hardly expected that it would again be so. In memo-
riam !

Early in the morning the ringing of mortars and pestles in
the neighbouring dwellings, where each householder was engaged
in preparing his morning coffee, would awaken us to find Aboo-
'Eysa already risen and busily pounding away in the courtyard
below, where the flickering gleam of the wood-fire mingled with
the grey twilight of dawn. No Arab, however good his condi-
tion, thinks himself above coffee-making; indeed it is more
fashionable for a gentleman to prepare in person this beverage
than to leave the operation to an inferior or slave.

During our prolonged delay at Bereydah we occasionally left
the town for a day's visit to the neighbouring villages of 'Askha,
Mudneb, and others, the better to study rural life in ELaseem.
I have already sufficiently described a country dwelling in what
I related of our day's repose in the suburb of Doweyr under the
arbour and roof-tree of Mubaxek, and thus I need not again
enter into details touching the houses of the peasantry, for they
are all very uniform and on the same pattern, differing only in
size. The villages themselves are clean and pleasant, not unlike
those of Jafnapatam and Ceylon; and what between shade and
water, cool enough considering the southerly latitude. The
soil itself belongs in full right to its cultivators, not to the
government, as in Turkey : nor is it often in the hands of large
proprietors like the Zemindars of India and the wealthier far-
mers of England. On the other hand, the excessive Wahhabee
taxes, if they do not wholly check, at least discourage, the exten-
sion of agriculture. The tenth of the produce of the land in
dates, corn, maize, and the like, is taken by the government in
way of a regular duty, while extraordinary levies also, amounting
sometimes to one-third of the harvest value, are repeatedly im-
posed, above all on the occasion of a " Djihad" or " sacred